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the energy of the waves by which it is produced. This platform is well
developed in the Lake of Geneva.1 In climates where the winters are
severe enough to freeze the lakes, important geological changes are
wrought on the shores by ice (postea, p. 532).
Some of the distinctive features of the erosion and deposition that
take place in lake-basins have been admirably laid open for study in
those basins of vanished lakes which have been so well described by
C4ilberfc, Dutton, Russell and Upham in the Western Territories of the
United States. They have been treated of in a masterly way by Gilbert
in his essay on " The Topographic Features of Lake-shores." -
4th. Lakes serve as basins in which chemical deposits may take
place. Of these the most interesting and extensive are those of iron-ore,
which chiefly occur in northern latitudes (pp. 186, 612).3 Extensive
accumulations of calcareous tufa were formed along the margins of the
great Pleistocene lakes of the Great Basin of North America. The
highest terrace of Lake Bonneville contains tufa in which fresh-water
shells are enclosed.4
5th. Lakes furnish an abode for a lacustrine fauna and flora, receive
the remains of the plants and animals washed down from the surround-
ing country, and entomb these organisms in the growing deposits, so as to
preserve a record of the lacustrine and terrestrial life of the period during
which they continue. Besides the more familiar pond-snails arid fishes,
the largest lakes possess a peculiar pelagic fauna, consisting in large
measure of entomostracous crustaceans, distinguished more especially by
their transparency.5 These, as well as the organisms of shallower water,
doubtless furnish calcareous materials for the mud or marl of the lake-
3 D. Colladou, Bull. tiue. G'eol. France (3), iiu p. 661.
2  G. K. Gilbert, 2nd Ann. Rep. U.S. G. ft (1880-81) ; 5th Ann. Rep. U. ft G. ft 1885;
"Lake Bonneville," Man. \. U. ft G. ft 1890 ; Button, 2nd Report, of same Survey, 1880-81,
p. 169 ; 1. C. Russell, 3rd Rep. C. ft G. ft 1881-82, p. 195 ; 4th Report, 1882-83, p. 435 ;
8th Report, 1886-87, p. 201 ; and his "Geological History of Lake Lahontan," which forms
Monograph xi. (1885) of same Survey ;   W.  Upham  on the beaches and terraces of a
former glacial lake (Lake Agassiz), Bull. U. ft  G. ft No. 39 (1887) ; 8th Ann. Rep. GcoL
and Xat. Hist. Su.n\ Minnesota (1879), pp. 84-87 ;  "The Glacial Lake Agassi?.," J\fouog.
xxv.  r.  ft  iv.  ft  1895 ; H. W. Turner on a vanished lake in Mohawk Valley, PI tunas
County, California, Bull. Phil. 8tx\.  Washington, xi. (1891), p. 385.
3  For an elaborate paper on these lake-ores (See-erze), see Stapff, Z. Jjeutsch. Genl. (res.
xviii. pp. 86-173 ; also A. F. Thorekl, Geol. Fomi. Ktockhnhti Forh. iii. p. 20 ; and poxtea,
Sect. iii. p. 612.
4  "Lake Bonneville," pp. 167, 209.
5  F. A. Forel, Archives d. Sciences, Sept. 1882 ; "La Faune profonde des Lacs Suisses,"
M$m. Soc. Hdr'd. Kti. JVut. xxix., Zurich, 1885.    0. E. Iinhof, Ann. May. Nat. JJist.
1884, p. 69.    Dr. E. Penard, " Les Rliizopodes de la Faune profonde dans le Lac Leman."
Rente tfitisse de Zooloyie, vii. (1899).    C. A. Davis, "A Contribution to the Natural History
of Marl," Jmmi. (real viii. (1900), p. 485, and ix.  (1901), p. 491.    This writer has found
that the algye  Chara and Schizothns are the chief agents in forming the  marl  in  the
Michigan lakes, and that the deeper parts of these lakes are generally free from any thick
deposits of a calcareous nature.    The Ckara has not been recorded as living at a greater
depth than seven to nine metres, and it is in the water above that limit that the main
accumulation of marl appears to take place.